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empirical freedom is essential to morality. We have here a protest 

against the 'block' universe. 

The Origin of Consciousness shows the influence of William James to 

whom it is dedicated. Yet the originality of Professor Strong is 

everywhere present. It has helped me to clarify my thoughts on 

many points and forced me to defend my own prepossessions. It 

can safely be recommended to the philosophical public as one of the 

most stimulating books of recent years. It is a warning that both 

neo-realist and idealist must be prepared to meet a new antagonist 

in the coming years. 

Roy Wood Sellars. 
University of Michigan. 

The Good Man and the Good. An Introduction to Ethics. By Mary 

Whiton Calkins. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918. — 

pp. xx, 219. 

In this introduction to ethics, Miss Calkins proposes to present 
ethics not "as a science of abstractions — of duty, goodness, virtue, 
or values — but as the science of the dutiful, the good, the virtuous 
man and his object. Thus concretely conceived, ethics is an inevi- 
table outlet of psychology and an essential source of sociological 
science " (p vii.). She analyzes the various descriptive interpreta- 
tions of the good man, "the good," the virtuous man, the socially 
virtuous man, to resolve their contradictions in a conception of the 
good man as one who identifies the good with the community, a 
community that is inclusive of himself as of all selves, — the universal 
community. It is in this conclusion that the argument culminates, 
and at each step it is enforced by insistence on the superficiality of 
other conflict breeding interpretations. 

The conflicts considerered are the age old ethical conflicts; they 
are set forth and criticized with the simplicity appropriate to an 
introductory treatment. One hopes that even the elementary student, 
wondering that such stubborn issues yield so readily to treatment, 
will submit the treatment to the careful scrutiny the author would 
desire. 

The consciousness of obligation is revealed as a paradoxical complex, 
uniting as it does a sense of compulsion and of freedom in a conscious- 
ness of self-compulsion. Since a man as he grows in goodness may 
have less and less sense of inner compulsion so that the sense of obliga- 
tion is but transitory, and is, moreover, at no moment, the whole 
moral experience, moral experience is never merely a consciousness 
of duty; it is a consciousness of duty with some object. Though 
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the object varies among different people the moral experience has 
two invariable characteristics. It involves not merely doing but 
willing to do, and what is to be willed is the good. A distinction 
must be made between bodily activity and will though the latter is 
normally followed by the former — " a man is constituted a good man 
by the character of his will, or self -activity, and not in virtue either 
of the bodily activity which normally accompanies will or of the ex- 
ternal result of the bodily reaction" (p. 23). In so far as the point 
insisted on is that effect on environment should not in itself bring 
credit or discredit, there can be little objection; but it seems to be 
suggested that the will, effectual or not, is sufficient warrant of the 
morality of an action. It is perhaps not fair to say that Miss Calkins 
implies that good intentions are in themselves moral, but certainly 
the brief treatment here is a refusal to grapple with the problem, — 
a refusal we cannot willingly accept. 

A significant characteristic of the will is that it is individualizing; 
in willing a man knows the volition "as one which only he can achieve, 
the duty as one which no other can do" (p. 24). When he acts unre- 
flectively in conformity with group customs and laws he is not acting 
morally, for he is not actuated by an awareness of himself as a unique 
individual. The interesting consequence of this is that behavior 
the opposite of which would be bad is not necessarily good; you are 
not a good man because you of course do not steal. 

The good which is the object of will has now to be considered. 
What is 'the good' as distinguished from things that are merely 
good? It has been finally defined by Aristotle as "that which is 
willed for its own sake." 'The good' is the &upreme object of will, 
and, moreover, whether happiness or wisdom or benevolence, it is 
personal. But despite fair agreement as to its general nature, the 
specific objects of the good will may be pleasure for one man, indi- 
vidual perfection for another, social harmony for a third. If a man 
genuinely chooses any of these as supreme and self-sufficient, the 
measure of his morality is the measure of his devotion. Such an 
estimate of men, permitting as it does to each his own moral standard, 
does not, however, involve a subjective ethics, for while we may and 
do count men as good or bad according as they serve their own moral 
ends, we still pass a judgment on their ends that is independent of 
our estimate of the men; — and pass in our discussion from moral 
psychology to ethics: "for moral psychology, amplified by the critical 
estimate of concepts of the good, widens out into the normative science 
of ethics" (p. 39). Surely then the permission just given to estimate 
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men as good or bad independently of the ends they serve has been, 
aside from other considerations, premature, for in psychology these 
distinctions have no place. 

There follows a critical account of various conceptions of the good. 
Both egoism and altruism — devotion to self, devotion to others, as 
the proper moral object — are challenged as arbitrary limitations of 
the object of moral loyalty. Can any object of moral loyalty escape 
some such challenge? None but the universal community, the com- 
munity which includes along with all other selves the self that wills. 
But perhaps the defect of this object lies in the very lack of a conven- 
ient narrowness; perhaps the object is too vast to be psychologically 
a possible object of will. Moreover loyalty to it may be incompatible 
with proper loyalty to one's own individuality. But loyalty to a 
group is a common human experience, and always such group loyalties 
tend to overflow into wider embracing groups in such a manner that 
there seems no reason to limit the possibility of loyalty to any group 
short of the universe of selves "of which all groups of men and all 
individuals are vitally related members" (p. 60). To the objection 
that loyalty to the great unity may be at the expense of individuality, 
of inherent value, the answer is that such a criticism rests on the 
conception of individuality not as uniqueness, but as separateness. 
An individual's relations to his fellows are "not external excrescences 
but integral parts of him" (p. 64), so that "choosing one's own good 
in disregard of the good of the community discloses itself as an in- 
herently inconsistent policy" (p. 64); and, conversely, to deprive and 
deny oneself when large ends of the universe are not at stake is to 
lower one's value to the community. 

What we have now to determine is what the great community 
finds supremely valuable. Are we to strive for its happiness, its 
knowledge, or its power? Does the hedonist or the non-hedonist 
rightly describe the good? The author criticizes the good proposed 
by each in somewhat the same spirit in which she attacked objects 
of loyalty lesser than the all-inclusive community, — as an arbitrary 
limitation of the good which is needlessly exclusive if it omits any 
experience "which people wish or will for themselves." 

In turning now to her examination of the virtuous man the author 
admits that there is some cause for the suspicion that theoretical 
ethical conclusions are of little help in moral decisions. They may, 
however, determine one's general direction; and, moreover, the charge 
should not be pressed against the conclusions so far reached in the 
present work, for we have yet to scrutinize the "specific habitual 
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volitions by means of which men seek to achieve the good," — i. e., 
the virtues. We have yet to undertake the "science of applied ethics." 
The virtues are defined as "habits of will furthering the good by 
control of instinctive tendencies" in the interest of the universe of 
selves. Moral control neither merely denies nor merely accepts 
any instinctive tendency; it is neither asceticism nor naturalism. 
Seldom either inciting or suppressing any tendency, it modifies to 
preserve all that is not tyrannous or destructive to other tendencies. 
"The material of our vices is, in other words, precisely that of our 
virtues — our instinctive feelings, impulses, reactions' — but these are 
uncontrolled by moral habits of willing" (p. 90). Indeed, tendencies 
that would seem commendable in themselves, often achieve virtue 
only by combining with tendencies of ill repute. "So, courage in- 
volves the control of instincts which, unmodified, would become 
rashness, on the one hand, cowardice on the other" (p. 90). 

The following chapters explain from this point of view all the im- 
portant, well recognized virtues. They are the conspicuous habits 
which secure for the universal community fullness of life, which the 
instinctive tendencies enrich or impoverish as thus transmuted by 
control, or allowed, neglected, to run an independent, destructive 
course. Thought reviews the gain and loss involved in each claim 
of the various instinctive tendencies, and determines means to be 
employed; the role of thought is thus acknowledged, but the treatment 
here is too summary to reveal its significance. 

It might be felt that at points in the course of the discussion moraliz- 
ing gets in the way of exposition of ethical theory, but this is always 
a delicate problem for the writer on ethics; descriptions of the virtues 
and the vices pass only too readily into sermons. The illustrations 
are occasionally somewhat flat, — the obvious historical or the con- 
spicuous contemporary figure or episode; such references are our 
ready aids in the classroom but are somehow distasteful in print. 
It is in the classroom that the work will be especially valuable. The 
beginning student — the general reader as well — will be instructed, 
and stimulated to further thought and inquiry. Though an argu- 
ment in behalf of a particular theory, it is still as the author intends 
an introduction to the study of ethics, for the debatable questions, 
though treated as solved, are clearly aand fairly presented, and the 
tone though that of assured conviction is not dogmatic. 

Edna Aston Shearer. 
Smith College. 



